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The. school Assessment Survey (SAS) is a validated 
instrument that both assesses school conditions Snd provides useful 
feedback for staff. The SAS is organized around* nine key 
organizational dimensions identified in the literature: (1) Goal 
Consensus; (2) Facilitative Leadership; (3) Centralization of 
Influence: Classroom Instruction; (4) Centralization of Influence: 
Curriculum and Resources; (5) Vertical Communication; (6) Horizontal 
Communication; . (7) Staff Conflict; (8) Student' Discipline? and (9) 
Teaching Behavior. It is administered to all teachers in a group 
setting. A school profile provides feedback on the overall 
organizatio.nai^condition of the school, including normative 
comparisons with other schools. The SAS is most valuable when 
incorporated as part of development programs fot school improvements 
which open up the decision making process and focus efforts on a few 
critical areas. (BS) 
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The School Assessment Survey: 
A Data-Based Tool for "School Improvement 

Effective school improvement programs are data-based and participatory 
(Louis* et al.f 1981). Data can supply valid and reliable information 
about a wide range of school conditions— an important early step in „ 
identifying priority areas for improvement. However, data must also be * 
shared with the school staff. That way everyone can consider the data, the 
discrepancy between ideal and actual cpnditions, and the implications of 
this aftsesament for future action* The data ^re more likely to be properly 
.interpreted and used if there is broad participation* 

Many modern school effectiveness programs do begin with a data 
collection step (Miles, et al», 1983). However, there is a shortage of 
validated instruments that both assess school conditions and also provide, 
useful feedback for staff. The School Assessment Survey (SAS) is a teacher 
survey that fills both needs. It measures a variety of school climate and 
organizational factors related to school effectiveness and improvement* It 
is also linked to programs that encourage participation in the design and 

implementation of constructive improvement initiatives* 

<. • * 

The Instrument 

? The SAS instrument was developed through four 'rounds of revision v 
refinement, and validation. Each round permitted the collection of 
information from elementary and secondary schools in urban, suburban, apd 
rural settings, A review of Che theoretical literature on organizations f 
identified important organizational conditions or "dimensions*' related to 
improvement or effectiveness. Practical concerns were incorporated through 



conversations &ith educators and trainers which broadened the scope of * the 
SAS dimensions and further refined specific questionnaire items related" to 
each dimension. Consequently > this inatirument has face validity to those, 
most directly responsible for the delivery and management 6f Instruction, 

While there are instruments designed < to assess school conditions > most 
have been validated at the individual student or teacher level. The SAS 
instrument has a methodological focus on the school. This fits with the 
current focus on the school as the unit of analysis and change in effective 
schools programs. The data offer a constructive picture of ^h^ school as a 

whole and there is well-documented technical evidence of the utility of 

/ • * , 

2 

this approach, * i 

The SAS suivoy is administered in a group setting (e.g., a staff 

meeting) to all teachers. Administration takes no more than 30 minutes. 

While each teacher is asked to provide his/her view of the school, the 

» 

presentation of results combines all staff views within a school to arrive 

at a school score f(*r each dimension. * 

The instrument is organized around nine key organizational dimensions. 

These dimensions are outlined in Figure 1. In addition to' the definitions 

for each dimension. Figure 1 summarizes the most relevant research" from the 

school improvement and school effectiveness research that supports their 

importadce. Each dimension has been constructed by combining the results 

rroin multiple (five to eight) s-rvey items. Not only is there technical 

evidence ^of the reliability and validity of the Instrument, but comments 

from users indicate strong face validity. one practitioner commented: 

I have worked here for 14 yeare and these are the moat accurate 
' ' data i have seen. These data tell it like it ie in oar eohool. 



' The Profile ' • 

m mmmmmmtwm m ■■ ■ ■■ 

^ The vehicle for feedback is a school profile. Figure 2 contains 
a sample.- The profile provides a snapshot of the overall 
organizational condition of a school. Several educators have likened 

to a hunmn x-ray. The resulto enable practitioners to quickly 
a ,tl3fy strengths and weaknesses in their schools. The practical 
utility of the profile has been enhanced by careful attention to three . 
important Questions raised by educator/;: 

■ • Can a school compare one dimension score with another? 

# 1^ tl s group of ^ schools with which a school is being 
compared meaningful? * 

t 

• How can a school determine its relative standing on a 
dimension in comparison to other schools? * 

to answer the first question' affirmatively, all scores have been 

3 i 
standardized on a common metric. This capacity to compare dimensions . is 

important because no single dimension can fully capture the climate "of a 

school (Rutter, fit al. ,,1979). It is the uix*of scores that is so;- 

* 0 

i important, and this mix can best be interpreted when the local context is 
ful.\y understood (Oorbett, et al. , f984) . 

The issue of an appropriate comparison is also addressed by the SAS 
profile. Recent research (Firestone & Herriotl, 1982) using the SAS data 

indicates that elementary schools are organised quite differently from 

t ; * 

secondary schools. As a result, appropriate referent groifps are necessary 
for meaningful comparisons and so separate profiles hive been constructed 
for elementary and secondary schools. 
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A third concern of educators is that the profile offers a normative 

comparison with other schools. SAS uses a box and whisker format to 

graphically depict the spread of scores (see Figure 2), The whiskers^ or 

vertical lines above and below the rectangular box fcr each dimension, 

represent the distribution of the top 25 percent and bottom ^5 percent, in 

% 

the normed group. The rectangular box between the whiskers represents the 

distribution of school scores for the central 50 percent. An "X" somewhere 

along the *box and whisker allows 9 school- to quickly see its score relative 

tp the range for other ^ghools along each dimension. 

In the case of Middletown Elementary ,School in Figure 2, a real 

strength of the school is the f sfcilitative leadership of the principal 

while a clear weakness is the amount of communication among teachers. 

However, detailed interpretation of these data requires knowledge of the 

particular school context. That knowledge is best .tapped by involving the 

* «i 

full school staff, k 

Uses 

A key to SAS is this ability to highlight strengths and weaknesses in 

a school. However accurate that portrayal, it holds little long-term 

itiUty unless it can be linked to a well-designed program to help schools ( 

focus on a need and work to strengthen the school. An important advantage 

of SAS is that It has been incorporated as part of development programs 

wnich help schools achieve their improvement objectives. 

• % 
Two: such programs are. worth mentioning. The first, created by the 

School District of Philadelphia uses SAS as an important part of a 

school-wide r neejds assessment package. District facilitators work with 

representatives from all the groups in a school to' identity areas of 



concern » develop change strategies* and help ltt^lraent naw plans. *A 
similar program designed by Research for Better Schools, ''a regional j 
educational R&D laboratory, in conjunction with the Nqp Jersey Education 
Association focuses on a collaborative , teacher-administrato>; approach that 



links school organisational^ actors and productivity with organizational 
development strategies to create a successful intervention program. Both 

programs place a major emphasis on staff participation ?.n identifying areas 

* V 
for improvement and in carrying out progiams to' improve the quality ox 

« 

learning* 

Sugary . 

The core values in. all the programs that irfe'.SAS to promote school 
improvement are: • 

9 use of reliable, valid, and easily understood data about 
school conditions. ^ 

« identification of a process for school staff to opcaly 
discuss key issues deriving from the data as they impact 
improvement efforts. f 

*. creation of p mechanism to allow targeted improvement ideas 
to be implemented?' 

The programs that use SAS *& A data-based improvement effort operate 

on the premise that schools can improve by making better use of their hum^.i 

resources, by opening up the decision making process, and- by focusing 

efforts on a few critical areas, 3y embarking on this process, school 

staffs work successfully toward achieving improved learning environments 

ind increased academic achievement,' hlg ar staffs morale, improved relations 

between teaching staff and administration, clearer communication, and 

greater consensus about their mission. 
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FIGURE 2. Sample SAS Profile. 
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Readers interested in learning more about SAS can write to the SAS 
Program *at Research for Better Schools, 444 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19123. The SAS instrument .has been a joint effort 
with contributions being made by the author, William A* Firestone, and 
Robert E. Herriott. Funding for this has effort has been supported by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) , United States Department of 
Educatiop. The opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy o v f the NIE, and no official endorsement should be 
inferred. ~ 

The specific technical details for* SAS can be found in B. L. Wilson, 
W. A. Firestone, and R.'E. Uerrio.tt (1984). The r^hool Assessment 
Survey^! A Technical Manual . Philadelphia: Research for Better 
Schools. v 



The metric chosen was a t-score with a mean of 50 (the dotted 
horizort^l line on the profile in Figufcfi *2)' and a standard deviation 
^ of 10.' While the original metric fpr each ditoension varies, this 
^standardization procedure permits ^he important comparison across 



dimensirns. 
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